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Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 
OBSERVATIONS 


Ona Pamphlet entitled “ Brief Examination 
of Scripture Testimony on the Institution of 
Slavery.” —By Exocu Lewis, 

(Concluded from page 98.) 


It is needless to follow the reviewer in his 
quotations from the apostolic epistles, since 
they all inculcate the doctrine which our Lord 
had previously taught. He enjoined his dis- 
ciples to overcome evil with good; and the 
apostles instructed their converts, whatever 
their condition in the world might be, to pur- 
sue the same course. However unjust or 
oppressive their treatment, they were still 
required to maintain the character of disci- 
ples of the Prince of Peace. Ciildred ware 
admonished to obey their parents; wives to 
submit to their husbands; servants were re- 
quired to obey their masters, and to serve 
them with conscientious fidelity ; and the peo- 
ple were exhorted to submit themselves to 
every ofdinance of man for the Lord’s sake. 
These injunctions certainly do not sanction 
the exercise of authority, on the part of pa- 
rents or husbands, except such as can be 
maintained in strict conformity to the Chris- 
tian laws of love. The government which 
existed in the Roman world, when these 
Epistles were written, was the government of 
Nero; one of the greatest tyrants that ever 
disgraced a throne. It will hardly be main- 
tained that the injunctions of the apostles fur- 
nish any justification of Nero’s tyranny. And 
surely the admonition to servants gives no 
more sanction to the tyranny of masters, than 
the injunction to subjects affords to the op- 
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of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart ; with good-will doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men; knowing that what- 
soever good thing any man doeth, the same 
shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free. And ye masters dothe same 
things unto them, forbearing’ threatening ; 
ktvowing that your master also is in beayeo, 
neither is there respect of persons with him.” 
could be maintained without violating. the | Here the servants are enjoined to act as in the 
principles of the gospel, manifests a strange |sight of God ; to preserve inviolate the law of 
disregard to the spirit and tenor of the whole|love; and the masters are required to act 
Christian system, * | toward their servants upon the same principle 

We may observe that the word servant does| of love; to remember that their Master is in 
not necessarily signify a slave, and of course} heaven, and beholds with an equal.eye the 
we are not authorized to suppose, that the master and servant. But masters are not 
sons addressed by the appellation of servapts| only told positively what they must do, have 
were all slaves. But if we admit that ja special regard to the Divine law in their 


were, there is nothing contained in intercourse with their servants; but they are 


Epistles which even intimates that their ser-|told negatively what they must not do, they 
vitude was justified by the Divine law. Tse 


must not use threatening or opprobrious lan- 
nothing in those admonitions which 1 guage. And if threatening must be forborne, 
not willingly, if my voice could be heard, ad-|much more must the execution of what a 
dress to a slave. I should certainly advise | threat indicates, be avoided. Now we know 
him to exercise patience and fidelity; to sub-|that the slavery of the United States origi- 
mit to his lot, unless he might be made free} nated in violence, and must be maintained, if 
in a peaceable manner. The true friends of| maintained at all, by the fear or application 
the slaves do notdesire that they should eman-|of force. Remove from the system of Ameri- 
cipate themselves by violence. They, like | can slavery, all threatening and appearance of 
the apostle, advise patience and submission ;| force, and we must be convinced that its days 
but if they may be made free, in a pacific |are numbered. * Tt Will soon pass away as a 
manner, to use it with discretion, dream of the night. 

The injunction in the sermon on the Mount;| The same apostle in his Epistle to the 
“love your enemies, bless them that curse you; | Colossians, after admonishing servants in 
do good to them that hate you; and pray for | terms nearly similar to those in the Epistle to 
them which despitefully use you and perse-|the Ephesians, adds, ‘“‘ Masters give unto the 
cute you;” is unquestionably applicable to| servants that which is just and equal: know- 
slaves as well as freemen. This is the genu-|ing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” If 
ine fruit of the gospel spirit. When servants, | masters render to their servants a just and 
whatever may be the nature or tenor of their | equal remuneration for their services, they can 
servitude, are imbued with this spirit, they | have no reasonable motive for retaining them 
will feel and practice towards their masters| in slavery. The service becomes one of equi- 
all the benevolence which the apostle enjoins. | valents, an hired service. The value of a 
They will own their masters as objects of the | slave, as property, depends upon the difference 
same redeeming love with themselves. What-| between the worth of his service, and the re- 
ever they may think of the justice or injustice | turn which is rendered. Render what is equi- 
of their servitude, contempt aad aversion will | valent, and the value of the slave is annihi- 
not be indulged. lated. Of course, the vast amount of pro- 

The reviewer appears to infer from the|perty which is said to be held in the south, 
passages which he cites from the Apostolic | in the persons of slaves, ceases to be any pro- 


Peter attempted to defend his master by the 
sword, he was taught the same lesson which 
he and Paul afterwards taught the believers ; 
to submit with patience and meekness, to 
whatever wrongs they might be exposed, from 
the violence of unprincipled men. This was 
included in the precept to overcome evil with 
good. But to infer from these passages that 
the slavery of that day, or the slavery of ours 
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pression of rulers. Epistles, that the lawfulness of slavery is 

The reviewer has given a brief outline of | fully recogoized; I think, however, that the 
the tyrannical measures pursued by the va-| texts which he has cited, if closely examined, 
rious conquerors, by whom the world was/ lead to the opposite conclusion. The slavery 
enslaved, previous to, and about the time|of ourday aod country, I say, is clearly for- 
when the apostles wrote; but he has not at-|bidden in the very texts which he has ad- 
tempted to prove that the slavery which grew | dyced to support it. Let us look at the Epistle 
out of these commotions was sanctioned by}<o the Ephesians. “ Servants be obedient to | 
the apostles. He seems to have assumed tbe them that are your masters, according to the 
rectitude of this odious slavery, without] flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness 
proof, because the apostles advised that it} of your heart, as unto Christ; not with eye 
should not be repelled by violence. When/service,as men pleasers; but as the servants 


perty at all, 48 seon as their masters adopt 
in their ptactice the precepts of the apostle. 

Though our reviewer appears very confi- 
dent that the apostles, and our Saviour him- 
self, have recognized the lawfulness of slavery; 
yet he informs us that the Apostle Paul, in 
the twelfth chapter of his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, has laid down a system of practical 
morality which secures the exercise of senti- 
ments and feelings, that must exterminate 
every thing inconsistent with doing to others, 
as we would they should do unto us. I readily 
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agree that not only the chapter in question, ;soners were saved by the existence of sla-|assert, that the doctrines of emancipation, 
but the whole tenor of the Christian system, | very, it would still be a perversion of terms | when supported in a Christian spirit, are so far 


when carried into practice, leads to the result 
supp@ed. Such then being the doctrine of 
the apostles, without exception, as well as 
their Master, we may save ourselves the 
trouble of inquiring whether slavery, as our 
author defines it, is compatible with the prin- 
ciples of the gospel, until we can find a class 
of people who are willing to become subject 
to involuntary servitude. If slavery can 
neither*be established, nor supported without 
compulsion, a system of morality which secures 
the observance of the precept, “ All things 
whatsoeversye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them,” must inevitably 
extinguish slavery. 

Without following the reviewer through 
every part of his essay, 1 think I may now 
correctly assert, that he has not only failed to 
establish his third proposition, but that the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, as laid 
down by our Lord and his apostles, constitate 


|to say that the process was merciful. When 
|@ savage warrior spares the life of his prison- 
|er, because he expects a profit from selling 
him as a slave, it is avarice, not mercy, which 
governs his action. If a farmer saves the life 
of a calf, because he believes his interest will 


when it becomes an ox, than by using its flesh 
for food, we never suppose that mercy has 
any part in the decision. It is a simple esti- 
mate of profit and loss. Yet this is the same 
species of mercy as slavery is calculated to 
jencourage. Mercy is not a selfish, but a be- 
| nevolent feeling ; it depends not on the overt 
jact, but on the principle of action. Selfish- 
| ness is a son of the earth ; mercy is the daugh- 
ter of heaven. 

If it could be proved that some advantages 
had been derived by the negro race from 
their enslavement in the western world; 
should it appear that the slaves transported 





from being calculated to excite rebellion, and 
deluge the earth with blood, that they contain 
the elements of universal peace. Among the 
early and strenuous advocates of emancipa- 
tion, we may enrol the names of men who 
|spent their lives in labouring to promote the 


be more advanced by the labour of a calf} peaceful reign of the Messiah, and whose con- 


duct was a standing comment upon the doc- 
trines which they preached. Were Granville 
‘Sharp, John Wesley, Dr. Porteus, James 
|Ramsay, John Woolman, Anthony Benezet, 
|Warner Mifflin, William Cowper, William 
| Wilberforce, and a host of others, who have 
passed away, but left a brilliancy behind them, 
‘enemies to their race, or the promoters of 
treason? It would probably be no easy mat- 
ter to find a man, who has been conspicuous 
for philanthropy, that has come in contact 
with slavery, without expressing his disappro- 
bation of it. 

Slavery is essentially warlike in its charac- 





a standing protest against the system of|from Pagan Africa to Christian America, were |ter. Quintus Curtius declares, that there is 
placed in a condition to receive the light of|no friendship between the master and the 


American slavery. 

On his fourth proposition, viz., that the 
institution of slavery is full of mercy, I shall 
not spend many words. Probably the decla- 
ration of Solomon may be an appropriate re- 
ply ; “ The tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.” 

If we ascribe mercy to personal slavery, 
such as exists at this day in the United States, 
we must admit that it is rather comparative 
than absolute mercy. To find even compa- 
rative mercy in the system, we must recur to 
wars of the most barbaric character—to wars 
of extermination. Commencing our inquiry 
with nations in such a savage state, that wars 
of extermination are waged among them, we 
may perhaps agree, that the’ substitution of 
slavery for military execution, is one advance 
in the progress of civilization. When cap- 
tives taken in war are reduced to personal 
slavery, they are certainly subjected to the 
most degrading condition ever imposed by a 
victorious power. The substitution of per- 
sonal slavery, for indiscriminate slaughter, is, 
therefore, the least and lowest improvement 
upon barbaric warfare. If then there is any 


mercy in it, that mercy is the first embryo| 


of benevolence in the savage breast. Among 
civilized nations, the meliorations which have 
been long introduced into the prosecution of 
war, have left this stage of advancement far 
behind. 

The mercy which our reviewer has discov- 
ered in American slavery, is nothing more 
than what the advocates of the African slave- 
trade long ago ascribed to that odious traffic. 
They laboured to make it appear, that the 
prisoners of war would be massacred if not 
purchased by the slave-traders. Hence, ac- 
cordig to their theory, the trade was a mer- 
ciful one. ‘The falsehood of the assumption, 
on which this theory of mercy is founded, has 
been sufficiently exposed. The African traf- 
fic has been condemned ; and in this condem- 
nation the people of Virginia unite, either 
from motives of humanity, or because it in- 
terferes with a slave-trade nearer home. 

But could we believe tliat the lives of pri- 


the gospel; still it would be preposterous to 
assert, that the traffic from which these ad- 
vantages spring, was merciful. The improve- 
ment of their condition was no part of the 
object designed by the trade. An incidental 
result, which was neither foreseen nor intend- 
ed, does not affect the character of the traffic. 


But were we superficial enough to admit that | the Christian religion, corrupted and disguised 


the slave-trade was merciful, because it pro- 


bably may bring a few benighted Africans to| 


hear the gospel preached, who would other. 
wise be left to the darkness of their native 
land; still the slavery of the United States, 
and the internal trade which has grown out 
of it, would’ be destitute of that excuse. Is it 
a mercy to coloured natives of Maryland or 
Virginia to be transported to a cane or cotton 
field of the south and west ? ‘I'he assertion that 
there is any mercy in the system, when com- 
pared with the just rights of freedom, is in- 
deed too preposterous for serious argument. 
Before taking leave of the reviewer, I must 
spend a few words in an effort to correct an 





tinction of slavery. He seems to consider 
| them as disturbers of the peace; as opponents 
jof civil government, and the promoters of 
measures calculated to break up the founda- 
tions of society, and deluge the earth in blood. 
He attempts, quite awkwardly, to identify 
them with those teachers of abominable doc- 


slave, for even in peace the rights of war are 
maintained : and Locke asserts, that the per- 
fect condition of slavery is the state of war 
continued between a lawful conqueror and a 
captive. The abolition of slavery would, 
therefore, terminate this state of war. The 
history of the middle ages clearly proves, that 
as it was, had nearly melted away the system of 
slavery, which had been engendered by the 
barbarous wars, accompanying and following 
the fall of the Roman empire. But the Ma- 
hommedan religion still giving its authority to 
the practice, the Saracens, or Moors, who 
seftled in Spain, continued to enslave their 
prisoners of war; and the professors of Chris- 
tianity, during their long-continued contests 


a 
for the dominion of that country, retaliated 





upon them the barbarous example. When 
the Moors were expelled from Europe, and 
retreated to the south of the Mediterranean, 
the hatred of their race, which their deadly 
conflicts had created among their former op- 


\error, into which he appears to have fallen, | ponents, seems to have followed them to their 
in regard to the characters and motives of|new abodes, and to have been transferred to 
those who are labouring to promote the ex-|the greater part of the African continent. 


Hence the commencement of the African 
slave-trade by the people of Spain and Portu- 
gal. This predatory warfare, which origi- 
nated in the union of avarice and hatred, has 
been continued by avarice itself, to our own 
times. Though we, as a nation, have profes- 
sedly abandoned the African part of this war- 


trines against whom the apostles warned the | fare, yet, in half the states of the Union, we 


believers of his day. 


As nothing appears in| continue it upon the hapless descendants of 
the Apostolic Epistles, from which we can|that continent. 


We retaliate the barbarities 


infer that these false teachers had any con-|of Mahommedan war, not on the prisoners 
nection with the extinction of slavery, T shall| who have fallen under our power, but upon 
take the liberty to suppose that the compari-| their descendants who were born among us, 
son would have been more correct, f made|and who are innocent and ignorant of offence 
between the friends of emancipation In our | towards us or our ancestors. 
day, and those who were turning the world! Now the true friends of the slaves do not 
upside down in the days of the apostles, encourage them to wage a war for the pur- 
I am not about to deny that the freedom of | }ose of obtaining their rights, or redressing 
the slave is sometimes advocated with a/their wrongs. They indeed heartily deprecate 
warmth, and in a manner which sound discre-| such an attempt. But they invite their mas- 
tion would not justify ; but I do unhesitatingly | ters, who are actually maintaining this war of 
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races, to execute a treaty of peace, and thus 
remove from the coloured population all rea- | 
sonable pretext for disturbing the repose of 
the community. Let them see and feel that 
they have a country that owns them, and a 
government which affords them protection ; | 
and they will have the same inducements to 
love their country, to support the government, 
and to labour fur the general good, as their 
fairer compatriots. 


The friends of emancipation rely upon per- 








|place. He received us kindly, and entered 


into Conversation very freely, respecting the 
condition of these tribes of Indians. He re- 
marked, that unless something was done to 
better their condition, and that soon, they 
must in a very few years all be wasted away, 
in consequence of the wickedness and treach- 
ery of the whiskey sellers, and other traders, 
who are taking advantage of these poor igno- 
rant natives, by obtaining their money and 
other valuable articles in exchange for whis- 


suasion and argument ; they know that pacific | key, and trifling commodities of no real value 


movements on one side, excite pacific senti- 
ments on the other; they have seen the safety 
of immediate emancipation practically demon- | 
strated in the British West Indies; they be- 
hold the wealth of the fairest portions of our 
country withering under the mildew of sla- 
very; they perceive that a cloud, black with 
the elements of commotion, is spreading and 
thickening with the progress of time; they 
know that the lightning which sleeps in this 
portentous cloud may burst in a moment upon 
us; they are convinced that the remedy for 
the evils of slavery, presem and prospective, 
are yet in our own hands; and they are anx- 
ious that the peoplé of these United States 
may lay hold of the things which belong to 
their peace, before they are hid from our 
eyes. . 








Tribes of Indians West of the Mississippi. 
(Continued from page 104.) 


“ After gathering the foregoing facts and 
observations respecting the Winnebagoes, we 
took leave of our friend Lowry end family, as 
well as the other white inhabitants connected 
with thein at the establishment, and returned 
to Dubuque, on the Mississippi. We then 
took steam-boat down the river, about two 
hundred miles to Burlington: thence we took 
stage and private conveyance by way of Mount 
Pleasant and Salem, Iowa, to the Sacs and 
Fox agency, distant about eighty miles. We 
reached this place the eighth of ‘Tenth month, 
about one o’clock Pp. m. The tribes were, at 
the time, assembled for the purpose of nego- 
tiating a treaty with the general government, 
through Governor John Chambers, the nego- 
tiator. The whole Sac and Fox nation were 
in the neighbourhood, but the men only at- 
tended the council. Just as we reached the 
council, the chiefs commenced speaking, and 
spoke with much animation. One of the Fox 
chiefs spoke first, and then a Sac, and so 
alternately, till four had spoken, the last being 
Keeokuk, their principal chief, a celebrated 
orator. The purport of their talk was about | 
the same, and resulted in an agreement to sell 
all their lands to the United States for the 
sum of one million and fifty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Eight hundred thousand of this sum 
was to be put at interest at five per cent., and 
the remainder to be appropriated to the pay- 
ment of their debts. They were also to be 
provided with lands to settle on, south-west of 
the Missouri river, where they were to re- 
move within three years. 

“ After the adjournment of the council at 
that time, we went to the agent’s house, where 
the governor put up during his stay at this 


to the Indians. These articles, he remarked, 
are frequently sold to them for ten or twenty, 
and, in some instances, for a hundred times 
their real cost; and, in a very short time, 
these unpriucipled traders.manage to obtain 
the last dollar the Indian has. And he further 
said, that some of the accounts brought in 
against the Indians stagger credulity ; in one 
instance, one of these accounts was exhibited 
for settlement, amounting to sixteen thousand 
dollars, which he had ascertained to’ have 
grown out of the remnants of an old stock of 
goods not worth five hundred dollars. He re- 
marked, that whiskey was, no doubt, in many 
instances, sold to the Indians, and charged as 
corn, blankets, or other articles which the 
licensed traders have a right to sell to the 
Indians, while it is unlawful to sell them 
whiskey. He said also, that the advice of the 
whiskey sellers and other traders was un- 
bounded in its influence upon the Indian, and 
that he had found much difficulty in treating 
with them on that account, as these traders 
were constantly hanging about them, and 
advising them against adopting such a course 
as would be for their good, and cautioning 
them not to leave the chase, nor lay down the 
gun or the blanket, not te have schools es- 
tablished among them, and, in fine, against 
civilization in any way. What we saw and 
heard during our stay at the Council Ground, 
fully confirmed the statements of the gover- 
nor. While we were there, we met with men 
of influential character, some of whom it is 
known have been long engaged ina trade with | 
the Indians, by which they have amassed 
great wealth. These men used their utmost 
skill to make us believe that the Indians were 
a happy people; that there was no necessity 
for any benevolent exertions on their behalf, 
and that they were now’living very comfort- 
ably. An Indian, say they, was made to 
hunt, not to work ; and they are so very hap- 
py in keeping to their old habits of living, that 
any attempts to induce a change only serve 
to make them unhappy. They argued against 
educating the Indians, altogether, either within 
or without their borders; saying, they have 
as much knowledge as it is necessary for an 
Indian to possess. 

“There were also other men associated 
with these traders, either by friendship or 
otherwise, men “f high standing in the com- 
munity, who were forward in sustaining them 
in their selfish and erroneous statements. 
And what is most to be deplored is, that the 
Indians will more readily listen to the counsel 
of these men, than to those who are disinter- 


estedly engaged for their good, We can but 
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moved to their new homes, all intercourse 
with their old advisers may be broken off, and 

they be left to receive better counsel from 

men who are not so intently bent on their own 

aggrandizement at the expense of the life and 

happiness of the Indian. 

“These tribes number in all about two 
thousand two hundred. They are a large 
stately race, particularly the men. None of 
these Indians, to our knowledge, cultivate the 
soil; but they are, in general, hunters. They 
have, however, a large pattern farm carried 
on for their benefit, by a government farmer. 
Their annuity, at this time, is about half the 
amount of that of the Winnebagoes. They 
live in wigwams, or lodges, similar to those of 
all the uncivilized Indians. They have go 
schools, nor any civil or religious institutions 
among them; but in other respects, their 
manners and customs are about the same as 
those of the Winnebagoes. A few of their 
children have received some instruction at 
the Choctaw Academy in Kentucky ; but for 
the want of a suitable opportunity to apply 
what little learning they may have obtained, 
and in consequence of the jealousy and preju- 
dice of their own nation against civilization, 
soon after their relurn, they fell into the 
habits of their uncivilized brethren. There 
was little opportunity, while there, of convers- 
ing with them, owing to their engagements in 
making their treaty. We visited most of 
their tents, and took a view of them as they 
were encamped on the open prairie. 

“ After collecting what facts we could in 
relation to these tribes, we returned to Salem, 
a distance of about fifty miles, where we staid 
two or three days with Friends, and then re- 
turned to the Mississippi, where we took stage 
at Fort Madison for Keeokuk, and from thence 
by steamboat went to St. Louise While therey 
we called on D. D. Mitchell, superintendent 
of Indian affairs. He received us kindly. We 
presented him with our documents from the 
government, as well as our certificates from 
our friends at home. He gave us a passport 
to travel through ail the tribes within his su- 
perintendence. 

‘“« Here again the same lamentable tale was 
told respecting the devastation that whiskey 
was making amongst all the different tribes 
within his jurisdiction. He informed us that 
they were annually diminishing in numbers ; 
and that unless something more effectual 
could be devised for their benefit by way of 
putting a stop to the iniquitous traffic in whis- 
key, they would soon be all wasted away. He 
gave us copies of reports received from the 
several schools within his superintendence, for 
our perusal. 

“ We left St. Louis by stage for St. Charles, 
a distance of twenty miles ; thence took steam- 
boat for Westport, nearly five hundred miles 
up the Missouri river; the navigation of 
which, at this time, was considered very pre- 
carious, on account of the low stage of the 
water, and the numerous snags and shoals in 
the river, which caused much anxiety to us, 
as well as to the officers of the boat, both by 
night and by day; yet, through all, we were 
mercifully favoured to reach our destined port 


hope, however, that when they shall be re-| unharmed, and then*proceeded by land, about 
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nine miles, to the Friends’ school in the | gard for Friends, and received us kindly, | their children, we cannot help it. If you get 


Shawnee nation. We reached the school) manifesting much interest in our visit. 
early in the evening, where we were cordially | held a number of councils with them during 
received by all the Friends of the establish-|our stay in the nation, to pretty good satis- 
ment, and hospitably entertained. faction, and rendered them such advice as 

“ The day following we made arrangements |seemed proper, to which they listened with 
for a council with the Indians, viewed the|interest and attention. They were apt at 
premises, &c., and in the evening visited the making us acquainted with their grievances, 
school, heard the scholars answer Scripture | At one of the councils with the chiefs and head 


questions, spell, &c. The school consists of| men of the nation, the following speech was 


twenty-three boys, and fourteen girls. We | made, our certificates and documents having 


were pleased with its appearance at this, and|been previously read, and we having ren- 
subsequent visits that we made; the scholars | dered such counsel and advice as way opened 
manifested a good degree of activity, and ap- | for. 

peared cheerful and happy. ‘They had =} “ Sprrcu.—‘ Brothers :—Perhaps it is the 
considerable proficiency in their studies ; as| will of God that we should meet to-day to talk 
much as could reasonably be expected, under |over things together; and if there was no 
the circumstances in which they were placed. | trouble in the way, we could get along much 
They are taught in the English language, and | better in making you a reply. You know 





converse in English with the whites; but 
when conversing among themselves, they 
speak the Shawnee. Attached to this school 
is a large farm, the income of which goes to 
the support of the Institution. The boys work 
on the farm, and are instructed in agriculture, 
the school being conducted somewhat on the 
manual labour plan. We were well satisfied 
with the appearance of the farm. The school 
is wholly supported by the Yearly Meetings 
of Friends of Baltimore, Ohio, and Indiana ; 
and was instituted at its present location by 
them at the request of the Indians. We made 
a visit to the Methodist Mission School, dis- 
tant about three miles from that of Friends’. 
Their buildings are of brick, and large, and an 
extensive farm is attached to the establish- 
ment. This school also, is conducted on the 
manual labour plan. We were informed that 
they instruct upwards of eighty children an- 
nually at this Institution. Our goverment has 
done much towards its establishment and sup- 
port, and the deficiency is made up by the 
Methodist board. The children were making 
tolerable progress in the various studies in 
which they were engaged, as well as in agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts. The Baptists 
have also a small school in the Shawnee na- 
tion; but, at the time of our visit, it was 
vacated. 

“ After visiting the schools, we called on 
several families of the Indians, many of whom 
appeared to be living tolerably well in com- 
fortable log-houses ; some of them have pretty 
good furniture, utensils for cooking, &c., and 
some have barns and other out-buildings. 
They raise a supply of Indian corn for them- 
selves and cattle, and keep oxen, cows, horses, 
hogs, and a few sheep. All of them raise a 
large number of fowls. Some of them have 
peach orchards, and have sent some peaches 
to market the past season. Many of the men 
of this tribe are industrious, as well as the 
women ; a few of the men are mechanica, and 
work by the day for the white settlers, and 
give satisfaction to their employers. They 
appear to be adopting the dress and manners 
of the whites, and to be advancing slowly in 
civilization. It is reported that some of them 
have embraced Christianity; but most of them 
adhere to their ancient views of religion. A 
considerable number are yet given to dissipa- 
tion ; they all appear to have a continued re- 


that when there is only a little trouble in the 
way, we cannot get along so well. Brothers, 
we are glad to hear your talk, and when we 
meet in this way, we think about God, and 
talk about Him; for we believe it is his will 
that we should think about him, and talk 
about him. We greet you as brothers, and 
send our love and best wishes to our friends, 
the Quakers, who sent you to see us, their 
Indian brothers. Brothers, this is not the 
first time our friends, the Quakers, have come 
to see us to instruct us in the things you have 
been talking about to-day. A long time 
ago our Friends, the Quakers, gave us the 
same instruction, and our young men who are 
seated around you at this time, have heard 
their talk, and now live agreeable to their ad- 
vice ; for we think that your way of living is 
good. Brothers, all our young men who are 
here to-day understand what you say, and like 
your, talk, they do not drink whiskey, but 
work ; raise corn, wheat, oats, have horses, 
cows, sheep, and hogs, and live comfortably, 
and are saving something for their children. 
As to my improvement, it is growing less as I 
grow older. Brothers, we that are seated 
around you, believe that what you say is true. 
I have given up drinking whiskey a long time 
ago, and think about other things. I think 
about God, and feel that I have religion in 
me. We believe that your religion is a good 
one, and your talk and your feelings towards 
the Indians is good and right. A long time 
ago, your old men talked to us about your 
religion, and we told them about our religion ; 
and they told us, that though your religion 
was different from our religion, yet if the 
heart was right, we could travel together 
through this world, and be saved at last. 

“ Brothers, you say that you have come a 
long way to see your Indian brothers, and 
now you see we are in a bad condition, (allu- 
ding to their head chief who was present in a 
state of intoxication,) like some of our Indian 
brothers whom you have been to see. We 
cannot help it so long as the white men will 
sell whiskey to the Indians. Our Great 
Father can prevent it, but no one else can. 
We want he should stop up the barrel, and not 
suffer any to run out to the Indian. 

“ Brothers, as to the school, we cannot do 
much ; we can talk to our people about send- 
ing their children, but if parents will not send 


We | along well with the children you now have, 


parents will see it, and become willing to send 
their children, as they wish them to learn to 
work, and read and write like white people. 
Brothers, we believe that all you have said to 
us is true, and we wish you to carry this talk 
\of our’s home with you, and tell our friends, 
‘the Quakers, all about what you have seen 
}among your Shawnee friends ; that many of 
‘them have good farms, raise stock, viz., 
| horses, cows, sheep, and hogs, and many of 
\them do not drink whiskey, but have good 
houses, good furniture, and live comfortably. 
Brothers, that is all I have to say.’ 

“The Shawnee nation numbered about 
twelve hundred. They are situated on the 
east side of the Kansas river, and west of the 
They have a beautiful 
tract of country, one hundred miles long and 
twenty-five broad.” 


(To be continued.) 


state of Missouri. 





For ** The Friend.” 


TO A FRIEND, DURING TRIAL. 


“In the time of trouble he shall hide me in his pavilion.” 
Ps. xxvii. 5. 


“ Thou shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion from the strife 
of tongues.” xxxi. 20. 


Far from the noisy million, 
The jarring scenes of life, 
Hide me in thy pavilion, 
From bitter tongues of strife ; 
Oh, safely hide! 
Let me, by Grace anointed, 
In duty’s pathway run ; 
Drain every cup appointed ; 
No suffering dare to shun, 
Thou may’st provide. 


Cast where 'thou wilt, my dwelling,— 
My way is in thy hand,— 
But oh, ’mid Jordan’s swelling, 
Point, point the promised land ;— 
My soul sustain. 


Give me, for beauty, ashes,— 

For joy the mourning dress,— 
Bot when the tempest dashes, 

Oh, let me nearer press, 

Thy side to gain. 

Yea, let my very weakness, 

A tower of safety be, 
When, pride subdued, in meekness 

I find my strength in thee, 

My all in all! 


Bowed lowly in submission, 
Beneath contriting power, 
To thee flows the petition, 
Oh, keep me in this hour, 
Save, or I fall! 
Father ! from all commotion, 
In thy pavilion hide; 
Still every wild emotion, 
Of the tumultuous tide, — 
Or faith be given, 
To know that every billow, 
Still urges to that shore, 
Where weary heads may pillow 
On Him, whose cross they bore, 
At rest, in heaven ! 


The close of the year has often been com- 
pared to the close of life. As either approach- 
es, it behoves us to get upon Pisgah, that we 
may look backward and forward. 
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For “ The Friend. - 
LAURENCE STEEL. 
(Continued from page 102.) 


Laurence was sensible that for want of a|secret of his heart there arose a language | 


continual striving against sin, in faith of wit- 
nessing an overcoming, life and spirituality | 
had decayed, and were decaying, amongst 
them. Earthlymindedness, he observed, had 
increased to a great height in professors, who 
were too much fashioning themselves accord- 
ing to this world, and had departed from a 
true testimony for God. Under these im- 
pressions, he felt constrained, the first time 
he had a public opportunity in London, to ad- 
dress them seriously and searchingly on the 
condition of things amongst chem. ‘In doing 
this, he toek for a text, “ All seek: their own, 
not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.’ 


Again, at the time of a fast, he delivered a| 


sharp testimony, commenting on that passage 
in Jeremiah: “ Though Moses and Samuel 
stood before me, yet my mind could not be 
toward this people ; cast them out of my sight, 
and let them go forth.” As Laurence set 
forth their wickedness, their declension from 
the life and power of Truth, it may well be 
supposed, that he did not thus speak to please 
men. He laboured as one who felt an awful 
necessity of discharging a conscientious duty 
in the sight of God. It was indeed a great 
grief of heart to him, to behold those who 
made profession of having obtained salvation 
and redemption by Christ Jesus, and yet were 
not to be distinguished in conduct and conver- 
sation, in their every-day walk and demeanor 
amongst men, from those who made no such 
profession. 

Having thus sought in vain amongst the 
highest professors for that life and purity, 
that spirituality and victory over sin, which 
he wished to find in the people whom he was 
joined to in religious communion, he refused 
various public employments as a stated preach- 
er, which were offered him, and accepted the 
station of private tutor in a family in Dorset- 
shire. Here he was to instruct the children, 
and to pray and preach in the family ; for 
which services he was to be allowed a yearly 
stipend. 


became due in this family, he was not easy to 
receive compensation for any religious ser- 
vices performed with them, In this household 
there were many of a seeking, inquiring spirit, 
amongst whom he kept up family worship. 
He also held a meeting in the house on the 
First-day of the week, unto which many peo- 
ple came. One day he spoke on these words, 
* For the Word of God is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder the joints 
and the marrow.” After the communication 
was over, he retired to his chamber, and there 
endeavouring to gather his mind into true 
quietness, he was sensible of condemnation, 
and was brought under sorrow by the reproofs 
of the unflattering witness, the Spirit of Truth 
the Light of Christ in the conscience. He 
felt that he had been ministering in the 
strength of his own intellect, and according to 
his own will and wisdom ; and with the assur- 


and despair, from which he had been in mercy | hooks : 


He had taken no pay for his preach-| what he did “ was not out of any disrespect 
ing, when he had previously laboured in Lon- | to that spiritual prayer and supplication which 
don, and we shall find that when his salary | was exhorted unto in the Scriptures, which [| 


,| others from the practice. 


ance that his labour had been in vain, came | cution 1 seemed but to ‘enlarge his perception 
also the feeling, that because thereof the re-|of its truth. In humility, and yet with firm 
buke of his Master was upon him. In the| faith, he waited in patience for the further 
unfoldings of that will, holding himself ready 
thus ; “ Bring no more vain oblations before | to follow as the Lord might lead him. In this 
me, but wait upon the motions of my § Spirit, | | state of inward waiting, his aspirations were, 
to bring forth that sacrifice which is accepted | that the Lord would show him the way, the 
with me.” Laurence was now reminded, how | people, and the foundation he would establish 
he had formerly experienced the quickness | in the room of those he had pulled down. Af- 
and sharpness of the Word of God within him, | ter a season, he had an opening on his mind 
to cut him off from his vain pleasures and | in respect to these things ; and he believed it 
pastimes ; and he saw that the same W ord | right for him to declare it publicly in the fam- 
was now manifested, to cut him off from his | ily in which he resided. The opening was 
vain oblations,—from those offerings made in | connected with the following passages from 
his own will and manner, by which the Spirit | the second chapter of Isaiah. “ And it shall 
| of God was quenched, and its puttings forth | come to pass in the last days, that the moun- 
| neglected.and restrained., He was instructed | tain of the Lord’s house shall be established 
’| also, that this was come upon him, to bring | |on thie top of the mountains, and shall be éx- 
him to that which was more pure and spirit-| jalted above the hills; and all nations shall 
ual. It very clearly was opened upon his | flow into it. And many people shall go and 
understanding, that no offerings in the way of | say, Come ye, and let us go up to the moun- 
ministry or prayer, had been commanded by | tain of the Lord, to the house of the God of 
the blessed Saviour or his apostles, or would | Jacob ; and he will teach us of his ways, and 
be accepted of God, which were not the fruit} we shall walk in his paths ; for out of Zion 
of the motions of his holy Spirit. He now/shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
felt that if he resisted these convictions, re-| Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
fused obedience to their openings on his mind, | among the nations, and shall rebuke many 
and did not walk in conformity thereto, he | | people ; and they shall beat their swords into 
would be again cast into that depth of horror | ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
nation shall not lift up sword against 
redeemed. nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 
He now dared not take counsel of his fears,|O house of Jacob, come ye, and let us walk 
but in submission to apprehended duty, he de-| in the light of the Lord.” In meditating on 
sired the heads of the family in which he| these verses, it was made manifest to him, 
lived, no longer to cause the prayer-bell to/that the Lord Jesus had come to establish the 
ring for him, seeing he could no more in his| spiritual mountain of his house ; that which 
own will and time, pretend to approach unto| he had set up in the days of his flesh over the 
God. He reminded them how he had preach- | mountains of Samaria and Jerusalem. Now 
ed of the Word of God quick and powerful, |in renovated power and beauty, it was to be 
and told them he had now found it-a swerd to|exalted above all the mountains and hills 
cut him off from all his vain oblations. There! which had beech raised up in ‘the apostacy, in 
was within a sorrowful struggling, a pain-| which the enemy of the Prince of Righteous- 
ful resistance to the operations of this living | ness and of Peace, had hisdwelling. To this, 
Word; but, as with a steady, resigned mind, | i the mountain of the Lord’s house, all nations 
he walked in obedience thereto, he day by | | should at last flow, and thus all other moun- 
day witnessed a coming out of all religious | tains should eventually become desolate as 
practices which he had taken up by tradition, | without inhabitants. He was instructed that 
or by imitation of any. He testifies, that|in the establishment and exaltation of the 
Lord’s house, man in his might and wisdom 
should have none of the glory, which was due 
and should be given to the God of Jacob alone, 
did the more earnestly watch unto ; but for| who, by a people poor and despised as Jacob, 
fear of offending God by offering that which | had come forth to supplant and overturn the 
was become sin and iniquity to me.” loftiest mountains and hills. He saw that the 
Thus he was led into those spiritual views} people of the Lord, who had the high mes- 
of prayer, which the early members of the | sage to call others to the mountain and house 
Society of Friends were at that very time up-|of the Lord, should invite them not to listen 
holding to a persecuting world. Yet although|to man, but to the teachings of the God of 
he was brought into unity of belief with them, | Jacob ; to walk in no other paths, to tread in 
it was not through any influence exerted by 


y|}no other ways, than he should open before 
them, for he says he had kept himself from|them. These could not go back to any moun- 


any conversation with them, and was not ac- | tain or hill wh@re the Lord had not his dwell. 
quaioted with any. Through fear of spiritual | ing, for instruction or knowledge, for they 
infection, he had refrained from reading their} had come to that mountain, that spiritual Je- 
books or attending their meetings. Not only | rusalem, from whence went forth the law and 
had he declined going amongst them himself,| the word of the Lord. Laurence was further 
but he had also used his influence to prevent | enabled to perceive, that the Lord by this 
people whom he had chosen, would pour out 
Having, as he reverently believed, been in-| his rebukes against those, who with swords 
structed as to the will of his heavenly Father,| and spears, the powers and contrivances of 
the reasoning and opposition of others could | man, would endeavour to force others to those 
not shake his confidence therein; and perse-! mountains and hills where the Lord’s house 
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was not exalted. The true hill of Zion, the thing in the carnal mind, to deceive, and to 
habitation of blessedness and peace, needed no keep them from feeling the eternal virtue, 
carnal weapons to establish it, no outward the living power of life in the heart, which is 
force to cause the nations to flow into it. The the arm of God’s salvation, whereby Christ 
peaceable nature of the gospel dispensation draws man’s lost soul and spirit out of the 
was unfolded to him, in perceiving that the! grave of sin and corruption, up to the Father. 
nations under its dominion were to learn war But oh, how are poor hearts deceived! who 
no more. The very weapons of destruction think, by a believing of what Christ did, of a| 
through it were to become instruments of satisfaction he made for them while he was 
good. The sword, no longer tarnished with here on earth, though they lie in the pit all 
blood, should be beaten into a ploughshare, their days; though they carry the body of sin 
and the sharp-threatening spear into a prun-|about with them to the very last of their time | 
ing-hook. ‘The too-frequent producers of here, and have not felt the arm of God’s pow- | 
death and adversity should be changed into er breaking down their spiritual enemies, | 
sources of life and prosperity. And through their lusts, their corruptions, and redeeming | 
the unfolding of gospel truths, the Lord’s them from them; yet hope to be saved in the | 








lightly, accompanied by Thomas Penn, and 
attendants on horseback. After him, but out 
of sight, came Jennings, with a strong and 
steady step, and yet farther behind, Edward 
Marshall, apparently careless, swinging a 
hatchet, and eating a dry biscuit: bets ran in 
favour of Yeates. Marshall carried the hatch- 
et to swing in his hands alternately, that the 
action in his arms should balance that of his 
legs. He was determined to win or die in the 
attempt. Yeates gave out near Durham creek. 
Marshall kept on, and before he reached the 
Lehigh, he overtook and passed Jennings— 
waded that river at Bethlehem, and hurried 
on, by the spot where Nazareth now stands, 
to the Wind Gap. That was as far as the 





people should be a blessing to the nations 
among whom they dwelt, as Jacob and his 
seed ever were. 
were to proclaim the Lord’s mountain, until 
all nations, parties and persuasions, should be 
brought down, and cease from rising up against 
each other; until their concord should be- 
come so great, that war should be no more 
learned, but all should learn the use of plough- 
shares and pruving-hooks, as of things which 
were to abide, when the sword, and all the) 
trade and traffic of the mountain that was for! 
war, should cease and come to an end. 


He saw that this people’ 


end, and to be presented without spot or| path had been marked for them to walk on, 
wrinkle to God. Christ had the name Jesus! and there was waiting the last collection of 
given him, because he was to save his people} people, to see if any of the walkers would 
from their sins; and no man can truly and| reach it by sun-set. Marshall only halted for 
livingly know the name Jesus, further than he| the surveyor to give him a pocket compass, 


feels the saving virtue of it. But he that) 
effectually feels the virtue, he indeed knows | 
the name, and can bow at the name, feeling his | 
lusts and enemies bowed under by the power | 
thereof, and that raised up in him, which can 
worship the Father in the Spirit and in the) 
Truth. Oh, that the sons of men knew, oh, 





and started on again. Three Indian runners 
were sent afier him, to see that he walked 
fairly, and how far he went. He then passed 
to the right of Pocono mountain, till he reach- 
ed Still-water. There he marked a tree, 
witnessed by three Indians. The distance he 
had walked, between sun-rise and sun-set, not 


\that the teachers and professors of this age| being on a straight line, and about thirty 


As the verses were one by one opened to|knew, what they have so long reviled and| miles of it through the woods, was estimated 


Laurence, he understood that the people with |trampled upon! Surely they would mourn at about one hundred and ten miles. 


Yeates 


whom he should join, were to be of the house) bitterly, kiss the Son, and escape the wrath.” | died in three days afterwards. Jenning’s 


and family of the worm Jacob, the Supplanter. 
That as Jacob did, they also were to supplant 
with the most unlikely ways and means. Not 
by roughness as Esau, but by smoothness and | 
gentleness ; not by policy and cunning, but by 
plainness and simplicity; not by going from) 
home and toiling abroad, as Esau the hunter, 
but by quietly abiding in their tents and ha- 
bitations ; not by might nor force of outward | 
weapons, in the disuse of which Jacob was 
singular from his predecessors, but by strength | 
of prayer and spiritual wrestlings ; not by the) 
dictates or example of men, but by following) 
the guidance of the quickening Word and 
Spirit of God, which had led him through all 
his trials and the opposition of men, unto 
Bethel, the place of acceptable worship and 
sacrifice unto God. He had a sight not only 
of the general doctrines and practices of this 
people, but also of the principle by which they 
should walk, and from which they should re- 
ceive power to supplant and overturn—the 
Light of the Lord! This Light they were 
commissioned to call the people to. * O house 
of Jacob, come ye and let us walk in the light 
of the Lord.” A light not emanating from 


man’s dictates or example, but the light of| 


For “* The Friend.” 
THE “INDIAN WALK.” 


The following particulars respecting the 
great “ Indian Walk,” are taken from Trego’s | 
Geography of Pennsylvania, a work replete 
with statistical and ether information respect- | 
ing our state. 

“The great ‘ Indian Walk’ makes a con- 
spicuous figure in the history of this county 
(Bucks.) We are indebted to the reminiscen- | 
ces of the venerable Samuel Preston, as pub- 
lished by him in the Bucks County Patriot in 
1826, for the following account of it :— 
‘It appears that in 1732, Thomas Penn, son 
of William Penn, came over as proprietary, 
and remained about two years. He contract- 
ed with Tudyuscung, a noted and pretended 
i chief, for the Indian title to all the land to be 
taken off by a parallel of latitude, from any 
point as far as the best of three men could 
walk in a day, between sun-rise and sun-set, 
|from a certain chesnut tree, at or near Bris- 
|tol, in a north-west course. (Other tradition- 
ary accounts say, this tree was near Wrights- 
town, which is more probable.) Great care 





the God of Jacob; that by which Jacob walk- 
ed and overcame. A light, which like the 
mountain of the Lord’s housg, was to be es- 
tablished and exalted on the top of all the 
foundations, rules, and principles of those who 
walked by tradition. 

(To be continued.) 


«“ Though all sorts of professors generally 
own Christ as the Rock in words, yet most 
miss of the thing ; and the subtle enemy hath 
made use of a notion, or apprehension of the 


was taken to select the most capable men for 


health was so much impaired that he died in 
a few years; but Marshall lived to the age of 
ninety years, at his residence on Marshall’s 
Island, in the Delaware, opposite ‘Tinicum.’ 

‘« S. Preston states, that he received this ac- 
count from the lips of Marshall himself. A 
parallel of latitude from Still-water would 
have cut off all the valuable possessions of the 
Indians to the westward, and they becoming 
alarmed, denied the right of Tudyuscung to 
enter into such a contract. It created great 
uneasiness, and they threatened war, before 
they would consent to such a bargain. In the 
midst of these perplexities, Thomas Penn re- 
turned to England, and his elder brother Jobn 
Penn came over, who, on becoming acquaint- 
ed with the facts of the case, revoked the 
contract. This was wounding to the pride of 
Tudyuscung, who thus had gained nothing in 
the transaction, and being a man of treacher- 
ous, cruel, and malicious disposition, he cre- 
ated a hostile feeling among the Indians 
towards the whites. Marshall never obtained 
the promised reward for his great exploit, 
and his family was the first to feel the Indians’ 
vengeance. Thus the “ Indian Walk” may 
be considered as the prime cause of rupture 
in the harmony which had so long subsisted 





such a walk. ‘The reward was five pounds in 
money, and five hundred acres of Jand any 
where in the purchase. The choice fell upon 
James Yeates, Solomon Jennings, and Ed-: 
ward Marshall. This Marshall was a native 
of Bucks, a stout athletic man, famous as a 
hunter, chain carrier, &c. 


between Penn’s colony and the natives.” 


For “ The Friend.” 
ON DEATH. 


In selecting a serious topic, I have no wish, 


One of the long-| unnecessarily, to damp the animation of the 


est days in the summer of 1733 was appoint- | social circle, but I have often believed that we 


ed, and the champions notified. 


The people|do not, with sufficient frequency, permit our 


collected at what they thought the first) thoughts to dwell on that solemn hour which 
twenty miles on the Durham road, to see| must forever fix our unchangeable condition. 


them pass. First came Yeates, stepping 


It is natural to fear death; the feeling is 
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instinctive, independent of the awful disclo- | 
sures which revelation makes of the after-| whose transgression “ sin entered into the 
scenes of misery for the finally impenitent. | world, and death by sin,” and our restoration 
Religious minds do not wholly escape this | by the second Adam, “ the Lord from heaven,” 
feeling ; the perfect purity of the Most High, the « quickening Spirit,” “ the Resurrection | 
the entire renovation of heart required by the | and the life,” these surely are the fundamen- | 
gospel of his Son, and their sense of the | tal doctrines of religion; and if these are not 
strength of natural corruption, frequently oc-| admitted amongst its important truths, I am 
casion to these deep trembling of spirit, lest, | sure, for my part, I can see no foundation in 
through unwatchfulness, they should fall short | the nature of things for any religion at all ; 
of Divine acceptance at last. Yet there are | certainly there can be none for the religion of 


T be fall of mankind, in our first father, by 





other seasons in which they are animated 
with hope, and delivered from all their fears. 
But very different is the ground on which 


the gospel, by which we are every ‘where 





|world. ‘ Except a man be born again,” said | 


called to self- denial, and a renunciation of this | 


they are enabled, with calm composure, to| our blessed Saviour, “ he cannot see the king- 
look on death, from that boldness which the} dom of Ged.” 
irreligious sometimes boast of in the prospect | become as little children, ye shall not enter 
of meeting the last enemy. With these it is/ into the kingdom of heaven.” Agreeably to 
either fool- hardiness, recklessness of life, of | | this, is the ‘doctrine of the apostle, “if ye 
consequences, of every thing, but present | jlive after the flesh, ye shall die; but if ye 

impulse ; or else there is secretly cherished a | through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the 
Sadducean spirit of unbelief, admitting no re-| body, ye shall live.” “The natural man re- 
surrection, neither angel nor spirit, and con- | ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, | 
signing the immaterial part in man to utter | for they are foolishness unto him ; neither can 
extinction. 
often assumed, I have no doubt ; men secretly | discerned.” 


* Except ye be converted, and | 


\ sloves oushed up the hatchways, ‘end made for 
the galley , Seizing upon every thing in the 
\shape of food or drink, they could lay their 
hands upon, and their skeleton-looking frames 
passing blood as they crawled along the deck. 
During the nights these wretched creatures 
‘cried and screeched, it having been common 
for the older ones to bite “and crush the 
younger ones, while closeness, stench, and 
disease were productive of unquenchable 
thirst, and of extraordinary, incessant, and 
painful, though vain, efforts to procure water. 

“The Progresso is schooner-rigged, sup- 
posed not to exceed one hundred and seventy 
tons, and of the following dimensions between 
decks :— 

“Length of slave deck, forty-seven feet. 
Breadth, twenty-three feet, six inches. Height, 
three feet, six inches. 

,| “In this confined space, actually got capa- 
ble of stowing away more than three hundred, 
were found, wedged in, four hundred and forty- 
seven human beings. The first night after 
being taken, (which is always the worst,) for 


That this apparent firmness is| he know them, because they are spiritually | fear that their excitement might cause them 
To this purport is all the doc-| to rise, necessity obliged the captors to put 


fear death, but have a greater fear of the ridi-| trine of Christ and his apostles ; how strange- | them under hatches, which, on being opened 
cule of the world; hence the duellist and the | ly then must they have read the declarations | on the following morning, sixty-five were 
soldier frequently rush on to destruction, actu-| of the gospel ; and how little must they be found to have expired during the ‘night, from 


ated by cowardice. over excess, disease, and the too  erowded 


The case of Dr. Johnson has often been 
adverted to; he was, though a man of pious | 
sentiments, remarkable for his dread of death; 
but the solution appears to be easy: he did 
not live according to the sentiments he ap- 
proved; he appears to have been deficient in 
taking up the cross; his associates were too 
generally men whose society was unfriendly 
to the attainment of evangelical purity. But 
we may be permitted to hope Divine mercy 
followed him, and that the forgiveness of his 
sins was experienced, taking away the sting of | 
death, and calming his last hours, 

It is not pleasant to me to hear persons 
boasting that they do not fear death ; that they 
care not whether, when they close their eyes 
in sleep, they ever open them again in this 
world ; this proceeds from a sad delusion. I 
would rather perceive a humble consciousness 
of our own demerits, a willinguess to suffer, 
according to the Divine will, if at last we may 
but be favoured to know an entrance where 
there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying. | believe if we were more habitu- 
ally, more seriously attentive to this subject, 
that though it would check lightness and fri- 
volity, it would not destroy innocent cheer- 
fulness, On the contrary, feeling that “ not 
by works of righteousness which we have 
done,” but by Divine mercy we have been 
delivered from the terrifying fears of that 
awful judgment which awaits the wicked, 
gratitude and love to our Deliverer would 
prompt us patiently and cheerfully to bear 
our allotted portions of the ills of life, know- 
ing that death will be to us but the passport 
to eternal life, the termination of suffering and 
privation, the commencement of never-ending 
May such anticipations be the ex- 


| perience of us all! 


T. 


| acquainted with the book of all books—their 


| 


| generate state !—J. Thorp. 


| 
own hearts,—who can believe that they are not | State of the vessel, notwithstandi ing the utmost 


by nature in a fallen, very corrupt, and de-| care, and ne removal of fifty negroes on 
board H. M. 8S. Cleopatra ; and from that 
time, until her arrival, and landing them in 
Simon’s Bay, June Ist, one hundred and ten 
All endeavours to make the terms or con-| more perished, leaving only two hundred and 
ditions of church-membership amonyst us| twenty-two alive, all more or less in a sickly, 
more extensive, broad and easy, so as to ad-| emaciated state; thus reducing their num- 
mit a greater latitude and variety of sentiment ber one-half, during their confinement on 
and conduct, will always be in vain. They who, board.” 
stand upon the sure foundation, and whose prin- 
cipal care it is to act in the church, under the 
direction of its Holy Head, will always have 
to bear their testimony against, and endeavour 
to preserve the church clean from those stains, 
defilements and impurities, which spring from| By the proper education of his head, he 
* the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and | will be taught what is good, and what is evil ; 
the pride of life ;” all of which, id their endiese| whet is wise, and what is foolish; what is 
diversity and operation, prevent us from en-| right and what is wrong. By the proper edu- 
tering in “ at the strait gate,” and persevering | cation of his heart, he will be taught to love 
in that “ narrow way which leadeth unto life.” | what is good, wise, and right; and to avoid 
— Ibid. what is “evil, foolish and wrong; and by the 
proper education of his hand, he will be en- 
abled to supply his wants, and add to his 


comforts, and to assist those that are around 
him.—ZJbid. 


Education.— Every boy should have his 
head, his heart, and his hand educated: let 
| this truth never be forgotten. 





Horrors of the Slave-Trade.-—The follow- 
ing short account of the Brazilian slaver Pro- 
gresso, captured in the Mozambique channel, 
and sent into Simon’s bay, in June last, is 
taken from a foreign paper :—N. Y. paper. 





Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

‘No person who has not actually seen it, —The contract entered into by the Barings, 
could form, it is creditably affirmed, any con-| with the republic of New Granada, for the 
ception of the internal state of the Progresso, | construction of a ship canal across the Isth- 
when fallen in with on the 12th of April last, mus of Darien, provides for ceding to the com- 
in latitude 17 25, south longitude 38 42, east,| pany the line for the projected work, with 
having been out one week. She was miser-| eighty thousand acres of land in the interior. 
ably rigged, not having sufficient canvass to|'These princely merchants do not appear in 
show in a strong breeze, a sail borrowed from | this transaction as the agents of the British 
the Cleopatra, being the means of her coming | government officially, but as British subjects 
to port in safety. The foulness of the air, and protected by the government; and doubtless 
the diseased and wretched state of the slaves many advantages will be secured to Great 
were productive of much mortality. On her| Britain, both political and commercial, by the 
being boarded and taken possession of, the|completion of the vast work here projected. 
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The completion of the ship canal between the 
two oceans, as projected, will mark an era in 
the world’s age. The event will stand forth 
to give a distinctive character to the century. 
It is to be a five years’ work—to endure for- 
ever! The whole aspect of commerce will be 
changed by it. It will accelerate the revolu- 
tion now going on in China more rapidly and 
more thoroughly than all the force of British 
armaments; and not only there will it work 
changes, but in all Polynesia, and the western 
coasts of South America, which are now 
reached by doubling Cape Horn.—Late pa- 
per. 





For “* The Friend.” 


TO 
ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 1843, 


Come from thy cash and book accounts, 
Debits and credits come ; 
Count not thy coffer’s loved amounts, 
By thrift so dearly won,— 
Time—the stage-driver—is at hand 
To bear thee to an unknown land! | 


Come, and look o’er the map, "twill show 
How perilous thy way ; 

There is no time to idle now, | 
Fur spent with thee is day ; | 

The evening shades are closing fast, 

The vigour of thy life is past! 


Come and recruit thy weary strength, 
Ah, do not, dare not, wait ; 

The moment will arrive at length,— 
May it not find thee late, — 

When the shrill blast blown at thy door 

Will tell all preparation’s o'er! 


Come, come !—here is the closing year ; 
A few short days,—and then 

An endless one will swift appear, 
‘To all the sons of men; 

Then, in the Resurrection-book, 

How will our final balance look ? 


Speed for thy journey !—have thy wealth 
Thy silver, jewels, gold,— 

Secure beyond the robber’s stealth, 
In bays that wax not old ;— 

Deposit riches in the skies, 

The heart is where the treasure lies! 


Close thy old books—and open now 
A journal to be read, 
When an assembled world shall bow, 
And hear the sentence said, 
* Well done !”"—oh list the rapturous flow ! 


“Depart ye !"—hark! the wail of woe! 


With the new year moy we begin, 
A new-born life to lead, 
Leave all the hindering ways of sin, 
And in thet path proceed, 
That leads to Zion's holy hill, 
Where rapturous notes the ransomed thrill. 


N. L., Twelfth mo., 1843. 


“Religious growth does not consist in 
writing and speaking on religious subjects: 
it consists in the Divine life prevailing in 
our minds. Poverty of spirit, is the plain, de- 
cent, every-day clothing, which properly 
belongs to, and becomes the Christian man. 


with robes of righteousness, and garments of| Lime spots on woollen clothes, may be com- 
praise.” pletely removed by strong vinegar. The vine- 
gar effectually neutralizes the lime, but does 
not generally affect the colour of the cloth. 
Dark cloth, the colour of which has been com- 
pletely destroyed in spots six inches square, 
has thus had its original colour completely 
restored. 





“ What more is to be expected by any of 
us in this life, than an alternation of agreeable 
and disagreeable occurrences? Winds and 
tempests purify the atmosphere; snow and 
frost fructify the land. Let us then, in the 
day of adversity, adopt the language of the 
Psalmist, ch. lvii. v. 1, and in the intervals of 
tranquillity, with which our merciful Creator 
is pleased to favour us, let us make good use 
of the present quiet and composure allotted, 
to cultivate, to renew, to strengthen our ac- 
quaintance with the omnipotent Author of all 
that is good; so shall prosperity, as well as 
adversity, be sanctified to us, and equally con- 
tribute to the consolidating of our present 
peace, and ensuring of our future happi- 
ness,” 
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‘* Memorials of Deceased Members of the 
Society of Friends.” This is the title of an 
18mo. of 360 pages, which has just been re- 
printed in this city from an English edition. 
It contains notices of forty-three members of 
our Society, several of them of this country. 
In the preface it is said, “* Amongst the num- 
ber here selected, the reader will find notices 
of individuals who were conspicuously en- 
gaged in advocating the cause of the blessed 
Redeemer; and the remembrance of them, 
and of their labours, is precious to many. 
Others, perhaps not less subjected to the 
serving a constant Christian manner of con- sanctifying influence of the Spirit of Truth, 
ducting our intercourse with men. He who} Were led in & more hidden path ; and the ful- 
habitually maintains his allegiance to religion | 9€88 of their light did not diffuse itself, until 
and to purity, who is moderate and chastened the day was about to close, when the bright- 
in all his pursuits, and who always makes the | 888 of the Sun of righteousness shone around 
prospects of the future, predominate over the them, and gilded the dark ‘ valley of the sha- 
temptations of the present, is one of the most dow of death. ; : 
efficacious recommenders of goodness,—one | _ It may be obtained, neatly done Up tn mus- 
of the most impressive ‘ preachers of right- lin and lettered, of Nathan Kite, and probably 
eousness,’—and, consequently, one of the most | other booksellers. 
efficient promoters of the glory of God.” 


“ Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatever 
ye do, do all to the glory of God. 1 Cor. x. 
ch. 31. There is scarcely a more efficacious 
means of honouring the Deity, than the ob- 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associ- 
ation of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
Children,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Se- 
cond-day evening, the Ist of First month, 
1844, ut the usual place. 

Joseru Kire, Clerk. 


* The work of the Spirit of Christ in the 
heart is an inward work, and doth not consist 
in outward times and seasons, but-in spiritual 
degrees and seasons; which, when they are 
finished, the heart renewed, the spirit chang- 
ed, the work wrought out, then the glory of 
the Father is revealed, the entrance into the 
everlasting kingdom ministered; and then 
there is a sitting down in the everlasting 
mansion, even with Christ in the heavenly 
place which he has prepared ; where they that 
are redeemed, and purged, and sanctified, sit 
‘together with him; and as the body cannot 
| hinder his entering into the spirits of his saints, 
| and his dwelling in them, no more can it 


AGENT APPOINTED. 


Benajah Buffum, P. M., North Berwick, 
Maine. 


Marniep, on Fourth-day, the 15th of Eleventh mo., 
at Friends’ Mecting house, Buckingham, Bucks county, 
Oxiver Batverston, of Solesbury, to Mary Saw, of 
the former place. 

, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Goose Creek, 
Loudon county, Va., on the 16th of the Eleventh mo. 








in him.” the former place. 








Drep, at her residence, Fairfield, Wayne county, In- 


Cincinnati is becoming emphatically the | diana, on Third-day, the 2ist ult., in the 30th year of 


greatest provision market in the world. Six | her age, Nancy M. Sraattan, wite of Joseph E. Strat- 
| packing-houses have begun this season to put | tan. Possessing a susceptible mind, united with an 


: 7 - | amiable disposition, she was greatly endeared to a nu- 
\UP beet, both smoked and salted, in the Very | merous circle of relatives and friends, who mourn her 
| best style, for both the English and Atlantic | early exit—yet, not as “ those having no hope.” 


markets. The weekly receipts of cheese, it is 
stated, average upwards of 110,000 pounds. 
A steam-boat left Cincinnati lately, for 








dence of her brother, Jesse Thomson, Anna Tomson, 


| hinder their entering into him, and dwelling | last, Joun Poau, of Hopewell, Va., to Rutu Janney, of 





This clothing makes us appear comely in the | New Orleans, with upwards of 2000 barrels 
sight of the Lord, and of spiritual men. When | of provisions of all kinds. She had also on 


his followers patiently wear this garment,and| board a large invoice of Western Reserve} PRINTED BY JOSEPH & WILLIAM KITE, 


keep it unspotted from the world, their good|Cheese, and nearly ten thousand flower 
Master will, in his own time, array them | pots.— Late paper. 


District Monthly Meeting. 
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ead 


No. 50 North Fourth Street. 
Entrance on Appletree alley, first door above Fourth. 


, in this city, on the 13th instant, at the resi. | 


in the 82d year of her age; a member of the Northern | 
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